Art and Artists in 


SIXTY-SECOND VOLUME OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


England, by G. F. 
Waagen, 131—object of the author's 
visit, 133—his reception, ib. — 
limited number of judges of the 
works of the Italian masters, 134— 
cifficulty of detecting the deviations 
of the copyist, or tricks of the restorer, 
ib—the Orleans Raphael, ib.—pro- 
cess of acquisition, on the part of 
sovereigns and private individuals, in 
England, 135 —leading features of 
our provincial collections, 1b—Pan- 
tr, 136—loss of the Houghton 
collection, of works 
into England, in uence o 
French revolution, 137 —the Barbe- 
rini faun, Elgin marbles, 138 
— British Institution, 139—National 
Gallery, 140— Sir Joshua » 
tb.—West, 141—Sir David Wilkie, 
142;—his portraits, 143 — Turner, 
144—Stanfield, Calcott, and Land- 
seer, ib.—Leslie, William Allan, Mar- 
tin, 145—Maclise, , Collins, East- 
lake, 1b.—Somerset House exhibition 
“painting in per- 
fection er the great masters attamed 
of nature, 148—inferiority 
our best works to those of the 
Dutch school, 151 —hackneyed 
of want of encou nt refuted, 
ib—the Royal Academy, 152—its 
efficacy for or evil much ex- 
aggerated, ib.—Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, 153—David, ib—Le Thierre’s 


Ayala, 


Jud tof Brutus, 154—Paul De- 
laroche, i6.— Horace Vernet, ib.—ma- 
rine painting, '16.—Stanfield, ib—Gu- 
din, progress of the French school, 
ib,—water-culour, #b.—Fielding—Cat- 
termole, 155 — i i 
sage—Dewint, 

Germany, ib.—Thorwaldsen,157—Ca- 
nova, b.—general soundness and good 
seuse of M. Waagen’s criticisms, %.— 
his visit to the cartoons at Hampton 
Cvurt, 159—his criticism on Rubini, 


within the last twenty years, 16—re- 
yolutions introduced by the use of 
steam, 187—first arrival of the Sirius 
and Great Western at New York, 189 
—extraordinary sensation thereby ex- 
cited, 191—extent of our exports to 
America, ib.—and of the imports of 
cotton, increasing interest of our 

i pers in the erican trade, 
19% ovements at Philadelphia, 197 
—some of the obvious consequences of 
this t = a 
Gibraltar, 43. 


B. 


‘Barrow, Sir John, his Life of Howe. 
See Howe. 


INDEX 
TO THE 
%.—Haydon’s essay on the fine arts, 
160—his Judgment of Solomon, %.— 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on Bonaparte 
at St. Helena, ib. 
Atlantic Steam Navigation, 186—pro 
| of our means of transportation 


Brenton, Captain, his Life of John Earl 
St. Vincent, 424. See St. Vincent. 

Butler's Analogy, origin of, 372. 

Buttman, M., lis essay on the historical 
allusions in Horace, 318. 


Charles I., his refined taste, 135. 
Charles IL, his character, 462. 
Chatham, Earl of, his first interview 
with Dr. eet 35. 
ition to, 19. 
+» his ‘ Considérations Mi- 
litaires sur les Mémoires du Maréchal 
Soult, et sur la Bataille de Toulouse, 


Clarendon, Edward first Earl of, his Life 
and Administration; by T. H. Lister, 
ea, 505—the author's alliance with 
the existing house of Clarendon, 507— 
absence of any family information, 508 
documents, 
stances of disingenuous spirit in 
which the work is composed, 
and ical errors of Charles 
511—the author’s uniform abuse 
of Charles I., 512—and of his queen, 


the Earl’s life and history were written, 
515—an edition of them with explana- 
tory notes recommended, 
author’s own inaccuracies and hype’ 
criticisms exposed, 517—the ye 
of the Earl’s mis-statement re arge 
to Montreuil’s engagement 
and refuted, 522—adventures of Dr. 
Michael Hudson, 531—case of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe's supersession in 
the at Madrid, 16.—trial and 
execution of M. de Buat, 538 — exa- 
mination of the cases in which the 
author has adduced against the Earl’s 
of par nt, of 

the Duke of York, 551—causes of the 
Earl’s disgrace, 562. 

Cobbett, William, his locust-trees, 340, 

Collinson, Peter, his — to intro- 
duce trees and shrubs = 
Britain, 


Craven, Mr. Keppel, his excursion to 
Venosa noticed, 293. 
Crow, habits of the, 79. 


D. 


Drinkwater, Colonel, his History of the 
Siege of Gibraltar ‘quoted, 45. 


E. 


Elgin Marbles, observations on, 138. 
and her Times, 452. 


Evelyn character of his Sylva, 333. 


F. 


ing in the Navy, remarks on, 63. 
F Dr., his acquaintance and cor- 
respondence with Lord Howe, 30—his 
first interview with Lord Chatham, 35. 


Gibbon, Edward, Esq., his History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
ire, with Notes by the Rev. H. 

H. Milman, 360—Gibbon’s acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the Fathers 
examined, 363—suppression of the tes- 
thoy 65—depreciation 

of the fo Christians, 366 — inci- 
dental evidence that at the end of 
the second ce the Christian faith 
had made an tual lodgment in 
the middle onl higher ranks, 370— 
writings of Clemens Alexandrinus, «b. 
—Tertullian’s treatise ‘On the Testi- 
mouy of the Soul,’ 372.—and Athena- 
‘On the Resurrection,’ #b.— 
n of Butler’s Analogy, ib.—the 

or's charge of the inh screet ar- 
dour with which the early Christians 
courted martyrdom answered, 
his perverse ingenuity in reducing the 
number of the martyrs, 375—account 
of the banishment and execution of Cy- 
prian, 377—Sir James Mackintosh’s 
observations thereon, 378—instances 
of the author’s disposition to post-date 


relates to the t 
of Christianity, 380—the Horm Pau- 


568 INDEX. 
Constant, M., his ‘Du Polythéisme 
328. 
Cc. | 
Cesar’s Commentaries, passage in, ex- 
Carmichael, General, ered Deme- 
rara, his character, 75. 
Canova, 157. |_| 
|_| 
G. 
t6—his censure of Evelyn, 513—al- 
leged instances of inaccuracy exa- 
mined, ib.—circumstances under which 


line of Paley his masterpiece, 383— 
these strictures confined to the infidel 
character of Gibbon’s work, 384— 
Glastonbury thorn, legend of the, 343. 
Grecian philosophy, its influence on the 
last ons of Roman 


327. 
H. 


. Haydon, R., , see Art and Artists. 

Hazlitt, Wille his Essay on Painting 
and the Fine Arts quoted, 148. 

Henry VIII. characterised, 71. 

Hore Pauline of Paley, 383. 

Horace, Life and Writings of, 287— 
Tate’s Horatius Restitutus; or, the 
Books of Horace arranged in chro- 
nological order, ib,—the works of Ho- 
wee race the history ae during the 

ugustan 
590 —effects of 
the political and social state of Rome, 
591—funetion of his father, 293—his 
birth-place, ib.—manners of the Sa- 
bine population, 294—Horace taken 
to Rome for education, 295—his first 
turn for satire, ib.—his school-master 
Orbilius, 296 — leaves Rome for A- 
thens, 297 —writers, 1. —joins the 
army of Brutus, «.—military tribune, 
tb.—battle of Philippi, 299—his mo- 
rals and courage defended by Lessing, 
1b,—-and by Wieland, ib.— Horace 
his way back to Rome, ib.—his obscure 
and hopeless condition, i.—procures 
a place in the treasury, :.—his habits 
of frugality, %.—state of Roman 
ty when he began to write, 300— 
introduction to Maecenas, 304— 
Wieland and Pope his best commen- 
tators, 306—his first published work, 
ib.—Horace becomes an inmate in 
the palace of Maecenas, 309—and in- 
itiated in the best society of the me- 
tropolis, ib.—the first book of Satires, 
ib.—origin of the satiric form of pry 
310—picture of Roman society at th 
time, 310— localities of the Hora- 
tian Ss book of Sa- 
tires pu 313-—war between 
Antony and Caesar, 314—three books 
of Odes 316 
Kpistles, 319—poetical c er 


ieland’s theory co 
ten 


Tate’s ‘ Familiar of Horace,’ 
322—the religion of Horace, 326— 
influence of the Grecian philosophy 
on the last of Roman 
dom, 327—Horace’s 
Augustus, ib.—his latter 

in ease and retirement, 336—prov ar 
pie of Augustus towards the intel- 
ectual class, +5,—general character of 
the writings of Horace, 331. 


Howe, Richard Earl, Life of, by Sir John 


Barrow, 1—birth ‘end education, ib,.— 
enters the service as midshipman, 1. 
—action of the Barford, 2— Howe 
appointed to the Comet bomb, #.— 
and to the Baltimore, 3—engagement 
with two French frigates, 1b.—com- 
mands the Glory, and goes on the 
African station, 4—appointed to the 
Mary yacht, « ioned to the 
Dolphin frigate, ib. — joins Admiral 
Boscawen in the Dunkirk, 7 — pro- 
—attacks 


ceeds off Newfoundland, id. 


the Ly #b,—commands 
a sq protection of 
Guernsey and Jersey, 10 — takes 
Chaussé, ib.—joins the expedition to 
the French coast in the ime, 
13—his marriage, 2i—death of his 
brother, #.—action with Conflans, 26 
the French of theisland 

of Dumet, 28—introduced to G 
IL., ib.—made first colonel of Marines, 
ib.—and treasurer of the navy, ib.— 
draws up code of naval instructions, 
ib,—nominated to command the Me- 
diterranean fleet, 29—gets acquainted 
with Franklin, 30—sails for America, 
36—writes to Washington, 37—seeks 
D’Estaing’s fleet to give it battle, 38 
—resigns command of the American 
station, 39-—-conduct in parliament, 
41—Admiral of the Blue, 43—com- 
mands Channel fleet, ib,— relief of 
Gibraltar, 51—First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, 53—made vice-admiral of 


England, 


fleet, ab —vietory of the Ist of June, 
55—royal visit to him, 58—resigns 
his command, 60—visits the mutineers 
in the fleet, #b.—retires from 
life, 64—his death, ib,—characters of 
Howe, St. Vincent, and Nelson, 65. 


Hudson, Dr. Michael, his romantic ot 


ventures, 481, 


Impressment, remarks on, 63. 


570 


Ireland, growth of trees in, 336—intro- 
duction of foreign trees into, 337, 


J. 


Johnson’s willow, account of, 349, 
Jabinal, M, — his ‘ Armeria Real 
de Madrid,’ 8 


K. 


Kirchner, C., his Questiones Horatiane, 
287, See Horace. 


+ his Life of Edward 
first Earl of See Claren- 
don. 

— Dr., his History of England, 

Louis XIV., his emulation of the cha- 
racter of Charles I1., 462, 

Loudon, J. C., F.L. and H.S., his ‘ Ar- 
boretum Britannicum ; or, the Trees 
and Shrubs of Britain, 332—the work 
one of solid value,#5.—introduction of 
American oaks me maples, 333—em- 
of la to lay 


in e 
from the panepal 
ntry, of the Duke 
ellington, 1b.—passage in Cesar’s 
335—claims 
of trees to be considered as na- 
tives ib, introducers 
of fi enry VIII., 
1b,— Bishop “Grindal, tb.—Gerard, ib. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh, ib.—James I., 
16.—Bi 336—growth of 
trees in J 16,—Portugal laurels, 
. ib—trees and shrubs which will 
in the open air in Britain, 
the evergreen magnolia, 1+.—mode 
of cultivating the caper-plant, 338— 
lime-tree, 339—account of Cob- 


in France as food for the 
"—the apple, ib—modes of making 
cider, ib.—wood of the wild pear-tree, 


ib.—eating pears, 343—the hawthorn, 


INDEX, 


ib.—legend of the Glastonbury thorn, 
1b.—the rose, ib,—its use in garden 
scenery, 16,—management of heaths, 
344—rh ib.—the ash, tb. 
—the box-tree, ib.—Pliny’s Tusculan 
villa, ib.—gardens of Alcinous, 345 
-—prevalence of the topiary art, ib— 
the ‘mulberry-tree, ib.—introduction 
of silk into Europe, ib,—failure of 
the attempt to raise silk-worms 
in England, 346—its success in 
America, ib.—the walnut, 347—the 
us salix, or family of the wil- 
ws, 1b.—willow plantations, ib.—the 
weeping-willow, ib.—Pope’s willow, 
348—Napoleon’ s willow, 1b.—John- 
son's willow, 349—willows at Woburn 
Abbey, i ih—wood of the white willow, 
350—the oak-tree, ib.—first used for 
—— by the ancient Britons, 
1b.—mode of forming and managing 
lantations, 35 31—Seotch pines, 
planting for posterity, i, 
of the oak, ib.—timber re- 
red Fred for a7 ship, i6—the par- 
quired oak, 352—the duke’s walk- 
three-shire oak, ib. 
erne’s oak, ib,—eatable boletus or 
ib.—truffles, 353— pines and firs, 
354—effects of the frosts of 1837-8 on 
them, 355—description of an ice-storm 
- the ae ine forests of North America, 
stone-pine, 357—the pin- 
4 ib.—uses made of it in fixing 
immense tracts of moving sand, sb.— 
the larch, 358—the cedar, ib,—the 
deodar, 359—the Chili pine, ib, 


MacArthur, James, Eeqy his ‘New 
—_ Wales, its State and Prospects,’ 
7 
Mackintosh, Sir James, his observations 
on Gibbon's account of the banish- 
ment and execution of Cyprian, 378. 
artin, ont; * History of 
Australasia,’ 475. 
Mason, George, his Memoir of Earl 
Howe, 1. 
Michalet, M., his ‘ Histoire de la Re- 
publique Romaine,’ quoted, 291. 
Milman, Rev. H. H., his edition of Gib- 
bon. See Gibbon. 
Motteville, Madame de, her ‘ Mémoires’ 
Esq., his “ Felonry 
ie, James, +» his of 
New South Wales,” 475, 


|_| | 
|_| 
Landseer, Edward, character of his 
works, 145. 
| 
| 
bett’s locust-trees, 340—his quackery | 
| 


INDEX. 


N. 
eptocats willow, account of, 348, 
Nelson, Howe, and St. Vincent, distinc- 
tive characters of, 65. 


New South Wales, present state and 
future prospects of the colony, 495— 
nga of society, crime, &c. 496, 

Ce 


0. 


Oak plantations, modes of forming and 
351, 
Owl, habits of the, 84, 


P. 
Paley, Dr., the ‘Horm Pauline’ his 


masterpiece, 383, 

Pheasant, habits of the, 81, 

Pitt, Right Hon. William, character of, 
by Mr. Wilberforce, 227, 275—account 
of his return to office in 1804, 273, 

Poetry, definition of the word, 319. 

‘Polishing System’ in the navy, Duke 
of Wellington’s remark on, 63. 

Pope the best interpreter of Horace, 313 
—story of his weeping willow, 348. 
Pope and Wieland the best commenta- 

tors of Horace, 306. 

Porter, G. R., his ‘Progress of the 
Nation, in its several Social and Eco- 
nomical Relations, from the yn 
of the nineteenth century to the pre- 
sent time,’ 186, See Atlantic Steam 
Navigation, 


R. 


Raczynski, le Comte A., his ‘ Histoire 
de Part Moderne en Allemagne,’ 131. 

Raumer, Frederick von, his ‘ Contribu- 
tions to Modern History; from the 
British Museum and the State-Paper 
Office,” 452—his materials miserably 
and ignorantly garbled, 455—the 
work an entire failure, i. 

Record commission, 453. 

Revans, S., his ‘ Advant of Counter 
Exchange with the United States of 
America,’ 186. 

Robert, Leopold, notice of his life and 
works, 130. 

Rochfort, expedition to, 11. 

Royal Academy, 152. 

» Don Manuel Martinez, See 
Spanish Bull-Feasts. 


Ss. 


nish Genealogy and Heraldry, 89— 
oe Achille Jabinal’s Armeria Real de 
Madrid, i6.—heraldic peculiarities of 
Spain, i6.— el Tizon de Espafia,’ 90 
—science of genealogy a leading 
branch of the literature of Spain, 99— 
the Basques, 100—their language, ib. 
—-system of Spanish nobility derived 
from the Goths, 101 —the 
102—the don, ib.—the ‘ infante,’ 
—the grandees, ib.—the titulars of 
Castille, ib.—the duke and count, 105 
—the baron, 108—Spanish law of de- 
scent, ib.—the dosel, 109—Madrid life 
of a grandee, 112—low origin of the 
ministers of Spain, 114—effects of 
absenteeism, 116—a levee day at Ma- 
drid, 117—arms of cities, 123—he- 
of the Vir- 
gin, 129. 

Sculpture, the climate and habits of 
England unpropitious to, 137, 

Smith, Sir Sydney, 444. 

Soult, Marshal, * Considerations Mili- 
taires sur les Mémoires de ; et sur la 
Bataille de Toulouse, par T. Chou- 
mara,’ 161—‘ Examen de l’Ouvrage de 
M. Choumara, par le Général Juche- 
reau de St. Denis,’ ib.—the object of 
the works to claim for Marshal Soult 
the victory in the battle of Toulouse, 
ib.—proposal to erect a monument on 
the heights of Calvinet in memory of 
this battle, 163—subscription and 

t of the French for carrying it 
into effect, 165—the French accounts 
of the battle analyzed and refuted, 167. 

Steam Navigation, 186, See Atlantic 
Steam Navigation. 

Spanish Bull-feasts and Bull-fights, 385 
—bull-fights of the Romans, 
Thessalian bull-fights, 390—African 
and Moorish huntings of the wild 
boar, 391—first account of the cele- 
bration of a Spanish bull-fight, i6,— 
the original fighters probably Moors, 
ib.—the bull-feast extended to Italy, 
392—one celebrated in the Colosseum, 
i5.—bull-runnings established in Eng- 
land, ib.—deadly weapons used by 
the Spaniards in these combats, ib.— 
the reign of Philip 1V., 393—bull-fight 

iven by him to Charles I. described 
Salgado, 1b.—and by Howell, 394 
—a bull-feast at Madrid in 1833 de- 
scribed, 395—birth, , and 

- education of calves, tempts to 


suppress the bull-fight, 401 — esta- 


72 INDEX. 


blishment of the tauromachian uni- 

versity at Seville, ib—bull-fight at 

Seville in July, 1832, 403—the bills 
of the play, 6.—the plaza, 405—prices 
of admission, 406—seats appropriated 
to the royal family and ¢ , 408 
—the fight described, 411—super- 

~ stition of the bull-fighters, 419—con- 
flicting opinions on the merits of the 
bull-fight, 420—the Spaniards uncon- 
scious of its — 421—supply of 
cattle, 422—loss of life, ib. 

St. Vincent, Howe, and Nelson, distinc- 
tive characters of, 65. 

an ndence, 
Edward "Pelbam Brenton, 424—his 
birth and education, 4 uits 
school and conceals himself on board 
a ship at Woolwich, ib.— returns 
home, ib.— resolves to be a sailor, ib.— 
his equipment for a sea life, 426— 
his father gives him 20/., ib.—proceeds 
to Jarmnaica, ib,—made a lieutenant, 
427—distinguishes himself at the siege 
of Quebec, ib.—commander of a sloop- 
of-war, 438—the Foudroyant, 430— 
evidence on the court-martial on Ad- 
miral Keppel, 431—obtains a seat in 
Parliament, 433—rear-admiral of the 
blue, ib. — hoists his in the 
Prince, ib. —vice-admiral, 434 — ser- 
vices in the West Indies, 435—Fio- 
renza Bay, ib.—Gibraltar, 437—action 
off Cape St. Vincent, ib.—created Earl 
St. Vincent, 438—his conduct on the 
mutiny of the fleets, ib—command of 
the Admiralty, — superseded. by 

miralty, ib. — su e 
Lord Melville of 
administration brought inst him, 
ib.—on the death “ot Mr. Pitt again 
aced at the head of the Admiralty, 
47 — at the age of seventy-three 
blockades the port of Brest for one 
hundred and twenty-one days, 447— 
the crew of the Hibernia present him 
with an union flag, 448—his corre- 
spondence while on this command, 1d. 
—personal anecdotes, 449 — general 

character, 450—his death, 452. 


T. 


Tate, James, M.A., his Horatius Resti- 
tutu Horace, 


Thorwaldsen, 157, 


" ‘Trees and Shrubs of Britain. See Lou- 


don. 
Turkey buzzard, habits of the, 86. 


Vv. 
Vulture controversy, 85. 


w. 
Waagen, G. F.—Scee Art and Artists in 
England. 


Walpole, Horace, a deliberate libeller, 5, 

Waterton, Charles, Esq., his ‘ Essays on 
Natural History, chiefly Ornithology,’ 
68—account of the author, ib.—his 
ancestors, 69—his early passion for 
ornithology, 72—sent to the Jesuits’ 
College at Sto.yhurst, 73—sketch of 
his tutor, .—embarks for Demerara, 
75—his character of Canning’s new 
republics, ib.—and of General Car- 
michael, ib—Sir George Head’s visit 
to Walton Hall, 76—habits of the 
common crow, 79—of the pheasant, 
81—of the barn-owl, 84—of the buz- 
zard, ib.—the vulture controversy, 85. 

Wellington, Duke of, his remarks on the 
polishing system in the Navy, 63— 
curious mistake of, 334. 

ba Benjamin, character of his works, 


Wieland, his ‘ Horazens Briefe’ quoted, 
299—his description of the character 
and position of Mecenas, 307—his 
theory concerning Hotace’s Art of 
Poetry, 321. 

Wieland and Pope the best commenta- 
tors of Horace, 306. 

Wilberforce, William, Esy., Life of, by 
his Sons, 214—his birth and family, 
220—sent to the grammar-school at 
Hull, 222—his mother an ‘ Arch. 
bishop-Tillotson Christian,’ ié—at his 
uncle’s house becomes a convert to 
Methodism, 223—sent to the - 
mar-school at Pocklington, 1.—is 
entered at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and falls into the loose habits 

his associates, 6—resolves to enter 


on public life, 2 ces a can- 


vas for Hull, ib.—natural defects of 
his mind, 229—his wandering — 
sities, 226—is returned for Hull, 227— 
pecomes acquainted with Pitt, ib,— 
—his first speech, 229—opens his 

litical career, 230—his villa at Wim- 
vledon, 231—the Fox and Noith coa- 


lition, 232—extracts from his am 
anecdotes, 
accomplishment in singing, 
and taleat of mimicry, 235—+sets out 
with Mr, Pitt on a tour to France, i. 
—overthrow of the coalition ministry, 
—attends York meeting, 
—dissolution, —is p 
and almost for 
the county, ib.—makes a tour in the 
south of France, accompanied by 
Isaac Milner, 239—his character, 240 
—supports Pitt’s motion for parlia- 
ge reform, ib.—his sentiments 
connexions, 242—new = 
of his 243—extracts from, and 
remarks on, his devotional journal, 
246—opens the state of his mind 
to the Rev. John Newton, 250— 
enters upon his labours for the 
abolition of the slave-trade, 254— 
‘private table-talk,’ 261—visits Han- 
nah More, &c., 262—instances of 
restlessness and vagrancy, 1b.—esta- 
blishment of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, 264—publishes his Practical 
Chnistianity, 266—moves an amend- 
ment on the address in favour of peace 
with France, 263 —supports the trea- 
son and sedition bills, 269—his mar- 
riage, 271—last interview with Burke, 
ib—his account of Pitt’s return to 


office in 1804, 273—his speech 
against Lord Melville, 274—his cha- 
racter of Pitt, 275 — characteristic 
anecdotes, 276—retires from the re- 
tation of Yorkshire, and sits for 
ber, 280—retires from Parlia- 
ment, 28] embarrass- 
ments, 282— his death, 284—and 
burial in Westminster Abbey, ib.— 
amiable and attractive character of 
his Christianity, 285. 
Wilkie, Sir David, observations on his 
oy of painting, 142—his portraits, 


143. 

Wilkinson, Mr., his ‘ Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Egyptians’ noticed, 390. 
Wolfe, General, his personal character, 

14—his presentiment of his fate, 15— 
his opinion of the conduct of the ex- 
pedition to Rochfort, 16. 
Wordsworth, William, ., his sonnet 
on Haydon’s picture of Bonaparte at 
St. Helena, 160. 
bee ht, Thomas, Esq., his ‘ Queen Eli- 
h and her Times;’ a series of 
inedited letters, 461—causes 
why the author has completely failed 
7 bis object, %.—numerous mist 
in transcription, 463—want of his 
ment in his selections, 464—his 
arisms, 473. 


END OF THE SIXTY-SECOND VOLUME, 
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